M                   INTRODUCTION

praising, and yet so vague that no one can earn this by
attacking him. He cannot be made a coterie idol. If,
especially in his plays, he is to be liked, it can only be by
persons who love literature for itself, who can see and can
taste good work wherever it exists, on whatever subject and
in whatever fashion it presents itself. Let us hope that such
persons are more numerous at the beginning of the twentieth
century than some pessimists insinuate,1
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1 There is no authoritative text of Dryden's plays, there being no
evidence that he revised or authorised the folio which appeared
shortly after his death. Congreve's edition of 1717 (6 vols. 12010.)
was a little altered by Scott, whose text, corrected somewhat by the
present editor in collation with the first editions, is now presented
after a fresh comparison with the folio. I should like to add to the
authorities mentioned above, the new and very interesting treatment
of Dryden's theatre in Mr Courthope's History of English Poetry,
vol. iv., chap. 14, which has only appeared since the text was
printed

